A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


In  advance  of  elections,  schoolmen  in  many 
states  are  campaigning  for  or  against  a  variety  of  meas¬ 
ures  which  will  appear  on  November  7th  ballots. 

At  least  two  states  will  consider  issuance  of  bonds  for 
school  construction.  In  Washington,  citizens  will  vote  on 
three  bond  issues:  $40,000,000  for  public  school  build¬ 
ings,  $20,000,000  for  state  institutions,  and  $20,000,000 
for  state  colleges  and  universities.  In  West  Virginia,  the 
public  will  decide  on  a  constitutional  amendment  which, 
if  approved,  would  give  each  county  the  right,  after  popu¬ 
lar  vote,  to  issue  bonds  for  new  schools.  South  Dakotans 
will  consider  an  amendment  to  raise  the  constitutional 
limit  on  indebtedness  of  school  districts  from  5%  of 
assessed  valuation  to  10%. 

Other  states  will  take  up  changes  in  school  support  pro¬ 
grams.  In  Arkansas,  a  proposed  amendment  is  designed 
to  increase  public  school  funds  through  reallocation  of 
state  revenue.  In  Oregon,  a  proposition  would  up  basic 
state  aid  for  schools  from  $40  per  census  child  to  $80. 
California  and  Minnesota  teachers  are  opposing  changes 
in  the  state  financial  framework  which  would  reduce 
school  funds.  The  California  proposal  would  exempt  all 
personal  property  from  taxation  by  either  state  or  local 
governments — at  a  loss  of  $150,000,000  annually  in  local 
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revenues  and  of  $50,000,000  in  state  revenues,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Teachers  Assn,  estimates.  The  Minnesota  amend¬ 
ment  would  divert  25%  of  income  from  school  lands  to 
a  forestry  revolving  fund — a  worthy  cause,  Minnesota 
schoolmen  say,  but  not  as  important  as  schools. 

SEnoother  plasiEilng  of  defense  programs 

affecting  higher  education  than  was  common  during  the 
last  war  is  anticipated  in  the  future  by  the  Amer.  Council 
on  Education.  On  October  6  and  7,  more  than  400  college 
and  university  presidents  got  together  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  exchange  viewpoints  with  one  another  and  with 
administrators  of  Government  agencies.  In  the  present 
and  any  coming  emergencies,  college  heads  hope  to  be 
consulted  in  advance  on  policies  concerning  manpower, 
research  and  materials’  allocations  which  affect  their  in¬ 
stitutions.  Significantly,  the  plan  for  college  student  de¬ 
ferments,  drawn  up  by  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  director,  was  presented  for  the  first  time  at 
the  conferenc^‘(5ee  below). 

Basis  of  student  deferments  will  be  superior 
ability,  regardless  of  the  course  under  study,  Maj.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  director  of  Selective  Service,  indicated 
by  approving  in  principle  a  deferment  plan  for  college 
students.  Presented  this  month  by  an  advisory  group 
under  chairmanship  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Trytten  of  the  Nat. 
Research  Council,  the  proposal  would  set  up  a  special 
draft  classification  of  “2- A  (S)”  for  students  who  excel 
scholastically.  Theoretically,  the  plan  would  permit  ap¬ 
proximately  25  of  each  100  men  students  entering  col¬ 
lege  to  remain  until  after  their  graduation. 

To  qualify  for  “2-A  (S),”  a  student  would  have  to 
attain  a  rating  of  120  on  the  Army  General  Classification 
Test  and  be  accepted  by  an  “accredited  college  or  uni¬ 
versity.”  Then  to  continue  in  the  category,  (1)  a  sopho¬ 
more  would  have  had  to  rate  in  the  upper  half  of  his 
first- year  class  (2)  a  junior,  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of 
his  second-year  class,  and  (3)  a  senior,  in  the  upper  three- 
quarters  of  his  third-year  class.  For  deferment  during 
graduate  or  professional  training,  a  student  would  have 
had  to  rate  in  the  upper  half  of  his  senior  class  scholas¬ 
tically.  A  graduate’s  classification  would  be  changed  to 
“2-A”  (permanently  deferred)  four  months  after  gradua¬ 
tion  if  he  were  found  to  be  engaged  in  work  requiring 
his  training  and  essential  to  the  national  health,  safety  or 
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interest.  (Deferment  also  would  be  permitted  for  grad¬ 
uates  of  1950  and  before,  if  college  records  showed  that 
their  academic  work  had  been  of  the  quality  demanded 
for  the  “2-A  (S)”  rating,  and  if  their  jobs  met  “2- A” 
requirements.) 

Most  college  educators  approved  the  plan  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  a  steady  flow'  of  scientiflc,  professional  and 
specialized  personnel.  They  particularly  applauded  the 
advisory  group’s  philosophy  that  not  only  engineering, 
sciences  and  the  healing  arts  were  essential  to  national 
defense,  but  also  the  social  sciences  and  humanities.  Yet 
they  predicted  that  the  plan  would  cut  heavily  into  college 
enrollments.  Some  anticipated  a  25%  decline,  others  a 
drop  as  high  as  40%.  Some  objected  because  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  “accredited  college  or  university"  did  not  cover 
two-year  schools,  some  feared  adverse  public  reaction  to 
special  considerations  for  persons  of  superior  ability. 
Most  agreed,  however,  that  the  proposal  would  tend  to 
raise  the  quality  of  student  work. 

Latest  proposal  of  French  Communists  is 

a  plan  whereby  the  government  would  give  direct  allow¬ 
ances  to  families  with  school  children,  according  to  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Correspondent  Paul  Ghali.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  gaining  mass  support,  he  reveals,  because 
Socialists  and  Rightists  are  putting  their  efforts  into  fight¬ 
ing  over  whether  or  not  the  government  should  grant 
subsidies  to  private  and  religious  schools. 

Cpholding  previous  racial  rulings,  the  U.  S. 

Supreme  Court  this  month  declined  to  interfere  with  a 
court  decision  ordering  the  U.  of  Maryland  to  admit  a 
Negro  to  its  all-white  School  of  Nursing.  Previously,  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  had  ruled  that  Maryland 
(which  had  offered  to  send  the  student  to  a  nursing  school 
in  Tennessee)  might  deny  a  Negro  admission  to  its  uni¬ 
versity  only  if  equal  facilities  were  available  to  him  else¬ 
where  within  the  state. 

In  its  first  business  session  of  the  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  also  refused  (1)  to  reconsider  its  decision  involving 
admittance  of  a  Negro  to  the  Texas  U.  Law  School — 
EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  June  20 — and  (2)  to  hear  argu¬ 
ments  that  Atlanta's  Negro  public  school  teachers  re¬ 
ceived  lower  pay  than  white  teachers.  In  the  latter  case, 
a  lower  court  had  decreed  that  such  complaints  should  be 
taken  to  city  and  state  boards  of  education  before  suing. 

Two  decisions  of  lower  federal  courts  within  the  past 
month  also  concerned  segregation  in  professional  schools. 
While  a  federal  court  in  Louisiana  ruled  that  qualified 
Negroes  must  be  admitted  to  the  Law  School  of  Louisiana 
State  U.,  a  federal  court  in  North  Carolina  found  that 
law  training  facilities  at  the  state  school  for  Negroes  in 
Durham  obviated  changing  admission  policies  at  the  U. 
of  North  Carolina  Law  School. 

In  Tennessee  last  month,  university  trustees  made  plans 
to  comply  voluntarily  with  recent  Supreme  Court  man¬ 
dates  and,  upon  advice  of  the  state’s  attorney  general,  an¬ 
nounced  that  qualified  Negroes  would  be  accepted  by  the 
university’s  professional  schools  if  comparable  training 
were  not  available  at  state-supported  Negro  institutions. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Security,  Loyalty  and  Science,  Walter  Gellhorn.  Cornell  U.  Press, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  308p.  $3.  (One  of  a  series  of  studies  on  civil  liber¬ 
ties  being  made  at  Cornell  on  a  Rockefeller  grant.  The  author 


discusses  devices  to  protect  security  in  the  field  of  science,  points 
out  dangers  to  scientific  progress.) 

The  Facts  on  Federal  Aid  (or  Schools,  NEA.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  32p.  I5c.  (A  revised  edition  for  1950  which  pre¬ 
sents  statistical  informnticn  by  states  on  topics  related  to  the 
problem  of  federal  aid  to  education.) 

''Pattern  of  Discrimination  in  Public  Higher  Education,”  Virgil 
A.  Cliit.  bcho  1  &  Jocicty,  Oct.  7,  1919.  15  .dmsterdarn  .4ve.,  N.Y. 
23.  ( Review  of  developments  during  the  past  10  years.) 


Administration 


Plans  to  fly  the  UX  flag  alongside  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  from  schoolhouses  on  United  Nations  Day  (Octo¬ 
ber  24)  are  raising  strident  protests.  Charles  C.  Ralls, 
national  commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
charged  this  month  that  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture  was  be¬ 
hind  a  scheme  actually  to  replace  the  U.  S.  flag  with  the 
UN  banner. 

Not  so,  said  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  which  has  been 
supply  flag-making  kits  to  4-H  clubs.  The  flag-making 
plan,  it  said,  was  devised  by  an  agricultural  unit  of  the 
United  Nations  Anniversary  Committee,  backed  by  80 
important  organizations,  including  the  V’eterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars. 

UN  flag  kits  have  been  popular,  incidentally.  Some 
30,000  have  been  sent  to  student  groups  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work,  Chicago. 

LIFE  analyzos  piililic  schools,  their  achieve¬ 
ments  and  shortcoinings  in  its  October  16th  issue,  devoted 
entirely  to  Ameriran  education.  .Among  its  features:  (1) 
an  editorial  by  Henry  Steel  Commanger,  who  explains 
why  American  public  schools  are  one  of  history’s  grandest 
social  triumphs,  but  why  they  currently  are  being  viewed 
with  misgivings  (2)  an  article  by  Bernard  Iddings  Bell, 
charging  that  public  schools  are  teaching  only  “know 
how.”  rather  than  “know  why”  (3)  presentations  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  teachers,  schools  and  school  systems  (4)  re¬ 
ports  on  outstanding  new  school  buildings  (5)  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  constructive  community  study  of  schools  (6) 
a  Roper  survey  on  what  the  U.  S.  thinks  about  public 
education. 

The  survey,  incidentally,  leads  Life  editors  to  observe 
that  sometimes  peorle  are  “magnificently  inconsistent,” 
and  to  conclude,  “When  Americans  think  about  education 
thev  are  complacent  as  a  whole,  but  dissatisfied  in  particu¬ 
lar.”  Here  are  a  few  of  the  findings: 

1.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  public  thinks  that  chil¬ 
dren  today  are  being  taught  more  worthwhile  and  useful 
things  than  children  20  years  ago.  Sixty-seven  per  cent 
also  think  todav’s  teachers  arp  better  trained  (see  “Worst 
College  Education  of  All,”  PROFESSIONAL  REL.4TIONS.) 

2.  Most  important  thing  young  people  should  get  out 
of  high  school  is  academic  training,  according  to  13.4%: 
vocational  training,  according  to  41.3% ;  discipline,  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  tolerance,  etc,  45.3%:.  But  in  listing  what 
their  own  education  lacked.  381%  noted  humanities, 
35.9%  natural  science,  23.8%  social  science.  Only  13.1% 
listed  business  courses,  only  6.5%  domestic  science,  and 
apparently  none  thought  that  his  schooling  had  been 
short  in  character  training. 
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3.  While  43.9^  thought  local  teachers  underpaid 
(only  1.7 /C  thought  them  overpaid  I,  only  30.8' r  would 
spend  more  local  school  money  on  teachers’  salaries, 
while  35.7%  would  spend  more  loeal  money  on  school 
buildings. 

Xow  Ford  Foundation  (grants  will  go  for  sci¬ 
entific  research  into  human  behavior,  with  at  least  13 
universities  sharing  in  an  initial  gift  of  $3,000,000,  it  was 
reported  last  month. 

Although  established  in  1936,  the  Ford  Foundation  has 
financed  few  projects  to  date  because  of  a  tie-up  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  estate  inheritance  taxes.  However,  it  appeared 
last  month  that  the  organization’s  resources  soon  would 
be  put  to  use.  Trustees  met  and  announced  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  interests  would  be  in  the  fields  of  peace,  strengthen¬ 
ing  democracy,  education,  economic  improvement  and 
human  conduct,  and  more  or  less  confirmed  reports  that 
former  EGA  Chief  Paul  IIofTman  would  take  over  the 
organization’s  directorship. 

Topping  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  wealth,  the  Ford  Foundation  is  said  to  be 
worth  $238,000,000,  although  some  business  experts  think 
that  its  assets  (which  include  90' t  of  Ford  stock)  reach 
almost  $1  billion. 

The  teaehor*s  role  in  publie  relations  will 
be  stressed  in  a  new  handbook  on  school  public  relations 
techniques,  to  be  published  late  in  the  school  year  by  the 
Nat.  School  Public  Relations  Assn. 

Talks  by  Le^i«>nnaires  were  «‘anecled  in 

the  Los  Angeles  school  system  this  month  after  Supt. 
Alexander  Stoddard  received  numerous  complaints  on  the 
scheduled  topic.  Slated  to  discuss  the  “advantages  of  uni¬ 
versal  military  training,”  the  convehtioning  Legion  mem¬ 
bers  were  told  that  they  could  make  speeches  in  schools, 
but  only  if  they  changed  the  subject. 

School  bnsiness  officials  elected  a  new  president 
for  their  association  when  they  convened  in  Chicago  last 
month.  He  is  T.  W.  Clift,  business  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
schools. 

An  appeal  for  school  consolidation  will 
come  from  the  March  of  Time  next  month  when  it  re¬ 
leases  to  theaters  throughout  the  country  a  two-rcel  mo¬ 
tion  picture  on  school  district  reorganization  in  Illinois. 
Although  the  consolidation  movement  is  advaneing  in 
many  states,  the  March  of  Time  chose  to  portray  Illinois 
reorganization  procedures  because  they  are  considered  an 
excellent  example  of  efficiency.  Specifically,  the  film  will 
show  consolidation  activities  in  the  Congerville-Eureka- 
Goodfield  Community  District  and  the  improvement  in 
education  which  has  resulted. 

Many  requesis  to  attend  conventions  have 
induced  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  school  system  to  set  up 
a  faculty  committee  to  determine  who  should  be  granted 
leave  for  what  professional  meetings,  and  whether  or  not 
expenses  should  be  paid  by  the  school. 

Described  in  detail  in  October’s  School  Executive,  com¬ 
mittee  policies  define  the  type  of  meetings  for  which  leave 
will  be  granted,  specify  the  amount  of  money  that  the 


school  system  will  contribute  toward  convention  expense, 
and  determine  how  many  (and  sometimes  which)  dele¬ 
gates  should  attend  particular  gatherings.  All  requests 
for  leaves  desired  during  the  school  year  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  early  in  the  fall,  and  the  committee — alert  to  the 
convention  budget — decides  which  are  the  most  important 
to  the  school  system. 

E%’cry  school  should  have  a  bulletin,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herbert  Erdmann,  assistant  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in  Evansville,  Ind.  Cost  of  regularly 
publishing  a  small  newsletter  for  distribution  to  key 
townsfolk  can  be  comparatively  small  and  will  pay  off 
in  improved  public  relations,  he  points  out.  Moreover, 
he  adds,  a  regularly  published  bulletin  serves  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  school  record  for  the  year. 

The  school  budget  is  in  evidence  in  Hamlin, 
W.  Va.,  where  it  appears  in  enlarged  form,  but  complete, 
on  a  chalkboard  in  the  superintendent’s  ofiBce.  Alongside 
each  budget  expense  item  also  appears  total  expenditure 
in  that  classification  for  the  fiscal  year  to  date,  and  the 
balance  of  expenditure  permitted. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Functions  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States,” 
Nat.  Council  of  Independent  Schools.  School  &  Society,  Sept.  23, 
1950.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (The  first  of  a  three-part  study 
of  independent  education.  The  second  part  wilt  consist  of  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes,  nature  and  problems  of  independent  second¬ 
ary  schools;  the  third  part,  a  survey  of  accomplishments  and 
faults  of  independent  secondary  schools  today.) 

True  Faith  and  Allegiance,  Commission  for  Defense  of  Democracy- 
Through  Education.  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.fF.,  Wash.  6,  D.C,  99p. 
75c.  (.4  booklet  attacking  prejudice  and  giving  sketches  which  show 
how  school  people  can  fight  prejudices  of  various  types.  Chairman 
of  the  commission  is  Dr.  Harold  Benjamin  of  the  U.  of  Maryland.) 

“School  Census  Enumeration  by  Use  of  the  Mark-Sensing  Tech¬ 
nique,”  Edwin  .4.  Wunch.  School  Business  Affairs,  Oct.  1950. 
1221  Pierce  St.,  Sioux  City,  la.  (Description  of  a  census-taking 
technique  which  permits  automatic  tabulation.) 

“Administrative  Interns  Meet  Reality”  Clarence  A.  Newell  & 
Robt.  F.  Will.  School  Executive,  Oct.  1950.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16. 
(Description  of  an  internship  program  at  the  U.  of  Maryland.) 

“The  40-Hour  Week  for  School  Custodians”  School  Business  Af¬ 
fairs,  Oct.  1950.  1221  Pierce  St.,  Sioux  City,  la.  (How  Gary  and 
Hammond,  Ind.,  have  arranged  40-hour  work  schedules  for  cus¬ 
todians.) 


Professional  Relations 


Expansion  of  exchange  programs  to  enable 
from  1,500  to  2,000  U,  S.  teachers  to  trade  jobs  with 
teachers  of  other  nations  each  year  was  recommended  by 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Smith,  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of 
International  Educational  Relations,  U.  S.  Ofiice  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  at  a  recent  international  relations  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers. 
Such  a  program,  he  said,  would  “develop  a  constant 
stream  of  broad-visioned  teachers”  to  help  people  of  vari¬ 
ous  nations  understand  one  another.  Under  the  present 
exchange  plan,  there  are  104  American  teachers  in  Brit¬ 
ish  schools  this  year,  11  in  French,  three  in  New  Zealand’s, 
seven  in  Canadian  and  four  in  Belgian. 

Teachers  Abroad,  released  this  month  by  the  U.  S. 
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Office  of  Education  (Government  Printing  Office,  20c), 
explains  details  of  teacher  interchange  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  emphasizing  the  success  of  the  program  in  the 
past  four  years.  During  the  period,  a  total  of  409  teach¬ 
ers  from  278  different  communities  in  42  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  taught  for  one  year  in  Great  Britain, 
while  the  same  number  of  British  teachers  taught  in  the 
U.  S.  Greatest  drawback  to  increasing  participation,  the 
bulletin  points  out,  has  been  the  high  IJ.  S.  cost  of  living 
and  the  devaluation  of  the  pound  sterling.  Since  British 
exchangees  are  paid  by  their  schools  at  home,  rather  than 
the  schools  in  which  they  are  teaching,  the  two  factors 
combine  to  make  their  salaries  insufficient  to  live  on. 

Voting  performance  of  teachers,  although 
better  than  that  of  the  general  public,  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  good,  according  to  a  study  recently  made  in  Detroit 
by  Miller  R.  Collings  and  Stanley  £.  Dimond,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  October's  Social  Education.  Surveying  the 
voting  records  of  387  teachers  (all  registered  voters)  in 
10  consecutive  elections,  the  authors  found  that  an  aver¬ 
age  of  approximately  40%  failed  to  show  up  at  the  polls. 
Participation  ranged  from  25%  in  a  spring  primary,  to 
more  than  95%  in  a  presidential  election. 

Yet  Detroit  teachers  were  found  to  do  better  than 
others.  During  the  period,  an  average  of  approximately 
69%  of  the  general  public  registered  to  vote  did  not  do 
so  and,  percentagewise,  teachers  out-voted  others  in  each 
individual  election. 

Social  studies  teachers,  incidentally,  had  better  records 
than  teachers  of  other  subjects.  Only  35%  did  not  vote, 
on  the  basis  of  the  10  elections.  But  for  a  group  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  should  specialize  in  imbuing  students  with  a  desire 
to  take  an  active  part  in  democratic  processes,  such  a 
record  is  ironical  rather  than  praiseworthy,  the  authors 
conclude. 

*^^Worflt  college  education  of  all”  is  that 
given  in  the  state  teachers  colleges,  according  to  an 
anonymous  article  appearing  in  last  week’s  issue  of  Life, 
featuring  U.  S.  education.  The  author,  who  is  said  to 
have  visited  dozens  of  teachers  colleges  in  the  past  two 
years,  charges:  “A  great  many  teachers  colleges  bring  an 
inferior  faculty  and  an  inferior  student  body  together  in 
an  inferior  school  plant.” 

After  citing  examples  of  childishness  and  incompetence 
on  the  part  of  some  teachers  and  some  of  their  trainers, 
the  writer  concludes  that  the  situation  will  exist  until  the 
public  wakes  up  and  takes  an  interest  in  teacher  education. 

As  a  welcome  for  slaff  members  in  the  Des 

Moines  public  schools  last  month,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  advanced  each  teacher  $100  against  his  first  salary 
check,  not  due  until  a  month  after  school  opened. 

Closer  contact  with  graduates  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  future  by  the  College  of  Education  at  the 
U.  of  Illinois.  Through  its  Council  on  Teacher  Education 
and  a  reorganized  placement  office,  the  school  will  direct 
inquiries  to  all  graduates  in  their  first  and  third  years 
of  teaching  to  obtain  information  with  which  to  evaluate 
its  program  continuously.  All  graduates,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  are  to  receive  a  regular  newsletter  with  up-to- 
date  articles  on  teacher  education  for  the  first  three  years 


following  their  graduation.  In  addition,  approximately 
100  visits  will  be  made  annually  by  placement  office  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  classrooms  of  teachers  in  new  jobs. 

Taking  the  heat  off  professors,  the  California 
legislature  enacted  a  law  this  month  which  requires  all 
employes  of  the  state,  cities,  counties  and  other  political 
subdivisions,  as  well  as  all  private  citizens  participating 
in  the  civilian  defense  program,  to  sign  a  loyalty  oath. 
Such  a  procedure.  Gov.  Warren  stated  in  advocating  the 
measure,  will  eliminate  the  need  for  “singling  out  one 
segment  of  public  employes  for  a  loyalty  test  not  required 
of  others.” 

That  has  been  one  chief  objection  to  the  oath  required 
of  all  U.  of  California  employes  by  the  Board  of  Regents, 
according  to  a  recently  published  book.  The  Year  of  the 
Oath,*  which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  controversy  from 
the  viewpoint  of  faculty  objectors. 

Still  unsettled,  the  future  of  the  regent’s  ruling  lies  with 
California  courts,  which  soon  will  hear  tenure  cases  of 
18  faculty  members  who  were  dismissed  after  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  sign  the  required  statement.  At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  university’s  Academic  Senate  last  month,  some  of 
the  casualties  in  the  oath  fight  were  reported:  (1)  elimina¬ 
tion  of  48  courses  from  the  curriculum  (2)  resignation 
of  11  faculty  members  (3)  refusal  of  11  professors  to 
accept  positions  because  of  the  regents  “disregard  for 
academic  freedom.” 

An  ^^extended  experiences”  program 

whereby  students  of  education  may  gain  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  from  work  at  social  service  centers  was  announced 
last  month  by  the  College  of  Education  at  Butler  U., 
Indianapolis.  According  to  Dean  J.  Hartt  Walsh,  the 
agency  experiences  (which  will  bring  academic  credit) 
will  help  student  teachers  understand  children,  become 
familiar  with  the  role  of  community  agencies,  and  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  develop  skill  in  working  with 
student  groups. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*The  Year  of  the  Oath,  Geo.  R.  Stewart.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Gar¬ 
den  City,  N.Y.  $2. 

The  Student  Looks  at  His  Teacher,  John  IF.  Riley,  Jr.,  and  others. 
Rutgers  U.  Press,  New  Brunswick,  NJ.  Due  in  November.  $3.50. 
(Viewpoints  of  some  5,000  students  on  what  makes  a  good 
teacher.) 


Curricula 


How  schools  can  serve  gifted  pupils  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  make  the  most  of  their  talents  and  time 
is  described  in  a  new  publication  of  the  Suburban  School 
Study  Council,  a  group  of  nine  school  systems  affiliated 
with  the  U.  of  Pennsylvania  for  research  and  experimenta¬ 
tion.  Called  Programs  for  the  Gifted,*  the  report  presents 
accounts  of  “enrichment”  activities  which  council  schools 
have  developed  in  the  past  few  years  for  their  more 
capable  learners  from  the  first  through  12th  grades. 

The  programs  described  are  suitable  for  either  segre¬ 
gated  or  non-segregated  groups,  although  most  are  be¬ 
ing  used  in  non-segregated  classes.  None  contains  “busy 
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work,”  but  yet  each  is  designed  to  keep  superior  students 
working,  and  working  at  the  level  of  their  abilities  (it 
is  estimated  that  many  could  complete  the  regular  curricu¬ 
lum  in  one-half  the  time  provided).  The  council  would 
not  accelerate  the  education  of  gifted  pupils,  but  would 
broaden  and  deepen  it. 

For  instance,  among  suggestions  for  elementary  school 
language  arts  is  an  account  of  a  fifth-grade  unit  on  the 
public  library.  While  the  entire  class  visited  the  library, 
investigated  how  books  were  checked  out,  how  they  were 
i  lassified,  how  membership  cards  were  granted,  and  then 
studied  library  rules,  the  gifted  pupils  also  undertook  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  types  of  books  in  the  library,  the  source 
and  disbursement  of  library  funds,  the  Dewey  decimal 
system,  the  reasons  for  library  regulations,  and  of  the 
tvpes  and  value  of  magazines  ordered  for  children. 

On  the  secondary  school  level,  one  enrichment  activity 
is  designed  to  accompany  study  of  equations  in  mathe¬ 
matics  classes.  Among  the  proposed  activities:  (1)  identi¬ 
fying  the  uses  of  equations  (2)  helping  others  during 
supervised  study  periods  (3)  learning  to  tell  why  an 
erroneous  equation  is  wrong  (4)  tracing  development  of 
algebraic  symbols  and  words  (5)  studying  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  types  of  equations  (6)  making  up  problems  for  the 
class  to  solve. 

The  report,  incidentally,  is  an  example  of  excellent 
school  study  council  work,  according  to  Dr.  Albert  I. 
Oliver,  consultant  for  the  project.  All  of  the  programs 
were  instituted  after  cooperative  study  of  the  character¬ 
istics  and  needs  of  gifted  pupils  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
Sept.  5,  1949),  and  after  many  meetings  in  which  teachers 
of  the  nine  school  systems  shared  viewpoints  and  ideas. 

Offerings  are  unlimited  in  the  East  Hampton 
(Conn.)  high  school,  where  for  the  past  five  years  the 
Board  of  location  and  school  staff  have  concentrated 
on  making  the  curriculum  more  suitable  for  individual 
students,  according  to  Supt  Everett  McDonald,  Jr.  After 
completing  certain  basic  requirements  for  college  prepara¬ 
tory,  commercial  or  industrial  arts  courses,  a  student 
chooses  a  particular  field  of  interest,  and  if  the  course  is 
not  provided  by  the  high  school,  he  takes  it  by  correspond¬ 
ence.  The  school  secures  and  pays  for  the  correspondence 
courses,  gives  credit  for  them. 

Usually,  Mr.  McDonald  explains,  practical  on-the-job 
instruction  accompanies  correspondence  study.  Almost 
every  business  enterprise  in  the  community,  he  says,  is 
taking  part  in  the  program.  Another  feature  of  East 
Hampton’s  personalized  curriculum:  each  boy  must  take 
a  course  in  basic  cooking,  and  each  girl  a  course  in  in¬ 
dustrial  arts. 

An  example  of  what  a  small  high  school  can  do  to 
make  its  program  worthwhile  for  all  students,  and  more 
w  practical  for  those  who  will  not  go  on  to  college,  the  East 
9  Hampton  curriculum  soon  will  be  fully  described  in  a 
bulletin  to  be  published  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Statas  of  core  programs  throughout  the  nation 
I  is  revealed  for  the  first  time  in  a  bulletin  issued  this  month 
^  l>y  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Core  Curriculum  in 
H  Public  High  Schools  (Government  Printing  OfiBce,  15c) 
W  does  not  disclose  how  rapidly  the  “core”  idea  is  taking  or 
i  losing  hold,  but  it  does  give  evidence  that  at  the  current 


time  approximately  11.3%  of  all  secondary  schools  with 
enrollment  of  more  than  500,  and  2'%  of  those  with  enroll¬ 
ment  of  less  than  500  have  developed  some  type  of  com¬ 
mon  learnings  program. 

Included  in  the  count  (part  of  a  periodic  survey  of 
curriculum  offerings)  were  only  those  courses  which  in¬ 
volved  the  combination  of  at  least  two  subjects  ordinarily 
taught  separately,  and  which  were  offered  in  classes  meet¬ 
ing  for  at  least  two  consecutive  periods.  Thus  a  popular 
type  of  offering,  the  one-period  (often  homeroom)  per¬ 
sonal-social  problems  course,  was  excluded. 

Almost  73%  of  all  core  offerings,  it  was  discovered, 
combine  subject  matter  from  English  and  social  studies, 
while  another  19.2%  combine  English,  social  studies  and 
other  subjects.  Others  represented  a  wide  array  of  com¬ 
binations.  Although  in  1944  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  (in  Education  for  All  American  Youth) 
recommended  a  “continuous  course  in  common  learnings” 
throughout  the  secondary  school  level,  86%  of  core  pro¬ 
grams  were  found  to  be  operating  in  junior  high  schools. 

Schools  in  certain  states  appear  to  be  much  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  “core”  than  schools  elsewhere,  the  report 
discloses.  Of  all  core  courses,  62%  were  found  to  be 
conducted  in  seven  states — Maryland  (which  has  the 
mostf),  California,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•Programs  for  the  Gifted,  Suburban  School  Study  Council.  Bureau 

of  School  Service,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa.  84p,  50c. 

Y' Characteristics  of  Maryland’s  Experimental  Core  Program,” 
Richard  A.  Mumma.  Maryland  Teacher,  Oct.  1950.  1005  N. 
Charles  St.,  Baltimore.  (Analysis  of  comments  from  306  Maryland 
teachers  who  are  teaching  core  classes.) 

The  Development  of  the  Modern  Problems  Course  in  the  Senior 
High  School,  Manson  Van  Buren  Jennings.  Bur.  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  N.Y.  27.  180p.  S2.85.  (A  study 
of  how  such  courses  came  about.) 

“This  Atomic  Age,”  Washington  State  Curriculum  Jour.,  Vol. 
IX,  No.  3.  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Olympia,  Wash.  (A 
special  issue  prepared  to  help  teachers  understand  atomic  energy, 
and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  they  may  help  students  understand 
its  nature  and  implications.) 

1  lie  Teaching  of  Science  in  Public  High  Schools,  Philip  G.  John¬ 
son.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.,  48p.  20c.  (An  inquiry 
into  offerings,  enrollments  and  certain  teaching  conditions  during 
the  1947-48  school  year.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 

Take  monotony  from  English  drill  and  sub¬ 
stitute  motivation  for  learning,  advises  Miss  Bobbie  God- 
love  Clark,  a  teacher  in  the  Turner  (Kan.)  high  school. 
In  the  October  issue  of  the  English  Journal,  she  describes 
how  she  accomplishes  these  ends  with  only  one  maneuver: 
using  material  of  meaningful  content  as  English  exercises, 
rather  than  unrelated  sentences. 

For  instance,  she  explains,  a  letter  commenting  on  some 
social  problem  can  be  used  as  effectively  for  drill  in 
punctuation  as  10  disjointed  sentences;  or  a  summary  of 
previous  class  study  on  a  particular  topic  can  provide  as 
valuable  practice  in  capitalization  as  a  paragraph  taken 
from  a  drill  book.  For  spelling,  she  reports,  she  presents 
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a  paragraph  each  week,  which  by  the  end  of  the  term  tells 
a  mystery  story  in  serial  form. 

Although  such  teaching  requires  extra  work  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  the  effort  is  justified.  Miss  Clark  believes, 
because  of  the  increased  interest  in  both  English  exercises 
and  in  the  subjects  that  the  exercise  material  discusses. 

A  homemade  scoring  device  can  be  a  tremend¬ 
ous  time-saver  for  teachers  who  give  recognition-type  ob¬ 
jective  tests,  according  to  Ivan  Parker,  of  the  Oregon 
College  of  Education.  Described  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Oregon  Educational  Journal,  the  scorer  he  advo¬ 
cates  requires  only  uniform  answer  sheets  (containing  a 
series  of  squares  for  possible  answers),  a  firm  holder  for 
as  many  papers  as  need  to  be  corrected  at  once,  and  a 
stylus. 

Instead  of  comparing  each  answer  sheet  against  a  key, 
the  teacher  stacks  all  of  them  together,  places  them  in  the 
holder,  then  uses  the  stylus  to  perforate  the  stack  in  the 
squares  where  correct  answers  should  be  checked.  As  this 
takes  only  a  few  minutes,  the  papers  can  be  returned  to 
students  immediately  that  they  may  see  their  mistakes 
while  the  examination  is  fresh  in  their  minds. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Dynamic  Approach  to  Behavior  Through  Creative  Writing,” 
Ruth  A.  Putnam.  Elementary  Englis-h,  Oct.  1950.  21 1  W.  68th  St., 
Chicago  21.  (Suggestions  for  using  creative  writing  to  get  at  the 
roots  of  children’s  behavior  problems.) 

“Sum-Up  on  Learnings  and  Teaching,"  Dr.  Ester  Swenson.  Educa¬ 
tional  Trend,  Oct.  1950.  Educator’s  Washington  Dispatch,  New 
London,  Conn.  (The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  findings  of 
psychologists  on  learning  and  teaching.) 

“Five  Units  and  How  They  Grew,”  Marian  Zollinger.  English 
Jour.,  Oct.  1950.  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (Description  of  the 
development  of  units  of  work  for  English  classes.) 

Guidance 


Youths  facing  military  ser\'ice  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  counseling  service  by  public  schools,  Robt.  C. 
Woellner,  director  of  vocational  guidance  and  placement 
at  the  U.  of  Chicago,  points  out  in  the  October  School 
Review.  Such  students,  or  ex-students,  he  explains,  may 
find  it  difficult  to  find  jobs  because  of  their  indefinite 
Selective  Service  status,  and  may  hesitate  to  enter  a  long¬ 
term  educational  program.  He  proposes  that  school  coun¬ 
selors  try  to  lead  them  into  short-term  courses  in  which 
they  may  develop  worthwhile  interests  for  later  exploita¬ 
tion  in  Uieir  Army  free  time,  that  schools  give  them  op¬ 
portunity  to  review  basic  subjects  and  join  physical  fitness 
programs. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Adolescent  Concerns  with  Physique”  Alexander  Frazier  &  Lo¬ 
renzo  K.  Lisonbee.  School  Review.  Oct.  1950.  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
Chicago  37.  (Report  of  an  investigation  conducted  in  North 
Phoenix  high  school,  with  suggestions  for  counselors  and  curri¬ 
culum  planners.) 

“Dating — Big  Business  of  Youth,”  Richmond  Barbour.  Nat.  Parent- 
Teacher,  Oct.  1950.  600  S.  Mich.  Blvd.,  Chicago  (An  article  in  the 
series  “Growing  Toward  .Maturity,”  on  adolescence.) 

“A  New  Role  for  the  University  Mental-Hygiene  Clinic,”  Arthur 
L.  Rautman.  School  &  Society,  Sept.  30, 1950.  IS  Amsterdam  Ave., 
N.Y.  23. 


Religion 


Religious  euunseling  was  offered  students  in  the 
Thomson  (Ga.)  public  schools  this  month  as  a  part  of 
Religious  Emphasis  Week  activities.  Ministers  of  various 
churches  in  the  town  set  up  quarters  in  the  school  on  cer¬ 
tain  days  that  they  might  interview  students  on  religious 
problems. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Religious  Perspectives  of  College  Teaching.  Edw.  W .  Hazes 
Foundation,  500  Prospect  St.,  Netv  Haven  11.  (A  new  series  oj 
essays  covering  the  relation  of  religion  to  various  subfect-matter 
areas.  Fields  co  ered  in  essays  now  available:  the  classics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  English  literature,  philosophy,  history.) 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


To  stop  the  poor  lunch  habits  home  economics 
classes  at  Arsenal  Technical  high  school,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  have  successfully  conducted  an  all-school  nutrition 
project  which  started  off  with  an  “Improve  Your  Lunch 
Week.”  Described  in  the  October  issue  of  Practical 
Home  Economics,  the  campaign  resulted  in  12%  of  stu¬ 
dents  improving  their  lunch  selection  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  of  another  6%  bettering  their  lunches  nu¬ 
tritionally  by  the  time  a  month  had  passed. 

Keeping  a  few  simple  points  on  healthful  eating  before 
the  student  body,  the  classes,  under  the  direction  of  Teach¬ 
er  Ruth  B.  Emhardt,  presented  them  over  and  over  again. 
Rather  than  suggesting  a  complicated  formula  of  vitamins, 
the  campaign  simply  urged  that  milk,  one  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  other  than  potatoes  and  one  “substantial  food”  be 
included  in  each  noontime  meal.  Throughout  the  first 
week  and  intermittently  thereafter,  home  economics  stu¬ 
dents  checked  food  trays  in  the  cafeteria,  gave  each  stu¬ 
dent  a  green  card  if  he  had  chosen  a  suitable  meal,  a  red 
one  with  the  missing  food  item  checked  if  he  had  omitted 
one  of  the  three  requirements. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Health  in  the  Elementary  School.  Dept,  of  Elementary  School  „ 
PrincipaU,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  $3.  (The 
29th  yearbook  of  the  department.)  g 


Student  Activities 


Best  time  for  book  bazaars  is  during  the  last  ^ 
week  of  November  or  first  week  of  December,  according 
to  a  book  bazaar  manual  now  being  distributed  by  Scholas¬ 
tic  Teacher.  Under  the  plan  presented,  the  school  group 
wishing  to  conduct  a  bazaar  (an  exhibition  of  new  books 
for  children)  should  first  clear  the  project  with  the  super¬ 
intendent,  then  go  to  local  booksellers  for  their  help  in 
providing  displays.  If  school  policy  permits,  orders  could 
be  taken  at  the  event,  and  the  sponsoring  organization  or 
school  probably  would  receive  a  commission  (the  Amer. 
Book  Sellers  Assn,  recommends  10% ) . 

A  project  with  a  double  purpose  (i.c.,  interesting  chil¬ 
dren  in  books  and  boosting  book  sales),  the  promotion  of 
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book  bazaars  is  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  Amer.  Book 
Sellers  Assn.,  Amer.  Book  Publishers  Council,  Children’s 
Book  Council,  Amer.  Library  Assn,  and  Scholastic  Mag¬ 
azines. 

Student'proparod  exhibits  are  among  materials 
loaned  by  a  teaching  materials  center  of  the  Norfolk 
County  (Va.)  school  system.  Throughout  the  county, 
classes  are  encouraged  to  prepare  a  simple  display  (telling 
one  part  of  a  story),  then  to  construct  a  display  case  to 
specification  that  the  exhibit  may  be  circulated  from  one 
school  to  another  with  ease.  Borrowing  an  exhibit  from 
the  Norfolk  County  materials  center  is  said  to  be  as  simple 
a  process  as  borrowing  a  book  or  film. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Leadership  of  Teen-Age  Groups,  Dorothy  M.  Roberts.  Assn.  Press, 
291  Broadway,  N.Y.  7.  $6.  Due  in  November.  (Advice  to  group 
leaders  on  understanding  youth.) 

“One  World  Thru  Music,"  Marie  B.  Marsh.  NE.\  Jour.,  Oct.  1950. 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  of  a  song  and  dance 
festival  in  Hastings,  Nebr.) 

“Using  School  Buses  for  Class  Trips,"  D.  P.  Culp.  Alabama 
School  Jour.,  Sept.  1950.  422  Dexter  Ate.,  Montgomery  22.  (.4 
stuff  member  of  the  State  Dept,  of  Ed.  suggests  how  buses  can 
be  used  to  enrich  the  school  program.) 

“A  W orkable  System  of  Activities  Accounting."  John  Bucknum. 
Nation’s  Schools,  Oct.  1950.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11.  (A  plan 
for  handling  actvities  funds,  found  successful  in  .Albany,  Ore.) 


Vocational^induairial 


Induction  to  community  iifc  and  jobs  is 

being  provided  students  in  three  counties  of  northeast 
Ohio  and  one  western  Pennsylvania  county  by  an  Indus¬ 
trial  Information  Institute,  formed  early  in  1948  by  100 
large  business  and  industrial  firms  in  the  area.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  outstanding  school-industry  cooperation,  the 
work  of  the  institute  and  of  its  Schools’  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  is  described  in  the  September  Ohio  Schools. 

Composed  of  school  and  industry  representatives,  the 
committee  has  developed  a  broad  outline  for  community 
study  for  all  pupils  from  the  third  through  12th  grades. 
It  currently  is  busy  turning  out  “supplementary  readers’’ 
which  besides  giving  community  information,  tell  the 
story  of  the  American  industrial  system. 

One  other  project  of  the  institute  is  sponsorship  of  an 
annual  industrial  exhibition  for  ninth  and  12th-grade 
pupils.  Noteworthy  vocational  guidance  feature  is  a  dis¬ 
play  in  which  each  job  common  in  the  area  is  listed  under 
one  of  10  job  families.  Then  for  each  family,  critical 
personnel  factors  which  affect  the  success  of  the  worker 
are  given. 


Audio"\isual 


To  dramatize  need  for  fire  prevention, 

36  Kentucky  radio  stations  this  month  broadcast  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  a  statewide  fire  drill  in  which  all  elementary  and 
high  schools  in  the  state  were  asked  to  take  part. 

Arranged  by  the  state  fire  marshall  and  the  Kentucky 
Fire  Safety  Committee,  the  drill  alarm  followed  a  fire 


prevention  program,  originating  in  Louisville,  which  de¬ 
picted  the  tragedy  which  can  result  from  poorly  organized 
classroom  evacuations.  Many  of  the  36  stations  on  the 
wire  hook-up  (the  most  that  ever  had  joined  in  broadcast¬ 
ing  a  Kentucky  program)  then  switched  for  an  on-the-spot 
account  of  fire  evacuation  procedures  in  their  local 
schools. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Action  in  Today's  Instructional  Film,"  James  R.  Irwin.  Jour,  of 
Educational  Research,  Sept.  1950.  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison  3, 
Wis.  (The  author,  after  a  survey  of  action  in  school  films,  finds 
that  much  footage  is  devoted  to  still  pictures,  a  fault  found  with 
educational  films  some  20  years  ago.) 


Adult  Education 


One-fiftb  of  all  adults  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  at¬ 
tended  the  city’s  Evening  Community  College  last  year, 
the  October  9th  Newsweek  reports  in  a  special  section 
describing  Rochester’s  advanced  health  and  adult  edu¬ 
cation  programs.  Under  the  direction  of  Emil  Heintz, 
the  article  reveals,  adult  enrollment  grew  from  78  students 
in  1943  to  2,467  in  1949-50. 

Rochester’s  adult  offerings  consist  entirely  of  serious 
study.  New  courses  are  added  whenever  12  or  more 
people  express  interest  in  the  subject.  Popular  courses, 
however,  draw  much  larger  enrollment;  for  instance,  last 
year  792  persons  attended  an  eight-session  government 
course  sponsored  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Classes  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  and  cost  S5  or  .SIO  per 
semester. 

While  other  towns  could  develop  adult  education  pro¬ 
grams  similar  to  Rochester’s  (it  is  self-supporting),  edu¬ 
cators  must  “take  a  merchant’s  approach  to  selling  and 
marketing  their  product,”  Mr.  Heintz  cautions. 


Parent"Teacher 


New  ways  of  reporting  pupil  progress 

should  be  adopted  only  after  parents  have  considered  the 
proposed  changes  and  have  reached  general  agreement 
as  to  their  desirability,  according  to  Supt.  Virgil  M. 
Rogers,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  In  an  article  directed  to 
parents,  boards  of  education  and  other  interested  citizens, 
appearing  in  the  October  School  Executive,*  he  warns 
that  failure  to  take  parents  into  their  confidence  can  de¬ 
feat  faculty  efforts  to  improve  educational  practices. 
“Participation  by  parents,”  he  writes,  “slows  up  the  process 
of  change  and  improvement,  but  the  long-range  progress 
is  more  certain  since  chances  for  reaction  and  frustration 
as  a  result  of  uninformed  public  opinion  are  tremendously 
reduced.” 

Understanding  of  handicapped  children 

is  emphasized  in  a  statewide  project  being  developed  by 
the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers.  Like  other 
state  Congresses,  Illinois’  has  a  State  Committee  on  Eix- 
ceptional  Children  which,  rather  than  concentrating  on 
efforts  to  help  the  handicapped  children  directly,  is  aid- 
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ine  them  through  the  counsel  it  extends  parents  and  the 
public  in  general. 

One  chief  worry  of  parents  of  a  mental  or  physically 
handicapped  child,  Mrs.  Charles  Rowland,  Streater,  Ill., 
chairman  of  the  committee,  explains,  is  the  lack  of  public 
understanding  toward  such  “differences”  in  children. 
Therefore,  through  exceptional  children  studies  and  proj¬ 
ects  in  local  chapters,  the  Illinois  Congress  hopes  to  foster 
public  enlightenment.  Other  local  and  area  projects  will 
aim  at  bringing  parents  of  handicapped  children  together 
to  study  the  needs  of  handicapped  youngsters,  particularly 
their  emotional  needs. 

To  further  the  undertaking,  this  month  the  Division 
of  Education  for  Exceptional  Children  of  the  Illinois 
Dept,  of  Public  Instruction  issued  a  new  booklet  on  ex¬ 
ceptional  children,  written  for  parents. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“lmproted  Methods  of  Reporting  Pupil  Progress”  Virgil  M. 
Rogers.  School  Executive.  Oct.  1950.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Re¬ 
prints  are  available  in  quantities  of  10  or  more.) 

Building  and  Equipment 


For  bettor  elassroom  liyShtini*  at  low  cost,  the 
Edgewood  school  district,  near  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  has 
constructed  an  eight-room  elementary  school  in  which 
classrooms,  instead  of  beins  rectangular,  are  in  the  form 
of  skewed  parallelograms.  Described  in  October’s  School 
Board  Journal,  the  arrangement  permits  light  from  win¬ 
dows  to  strike  the  front  wall  and  bring  the  chalkboard 
into  clear,  strong  light.  A  built-in  bookcase  at  the  outside 
front  corner  of  the  room  provides  a  shaded  area  where 
the  front  wall  of  the  room  otherwise  would  be  subjected 
to  considerable  glare,  while  high  clerestory  windows  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room  provide  supplementary  lighting. 

Inquiry  into  purchasing  procedures  of  the 

New  York  Citv  public  schools  was  started  by  a  grand 
jury  this  month.  The  investigation  was  begun  after  dis¬ 
closures  that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  had  been  purchased  without  competitive  bidding. 

OntstandinfS  new  school  in  Connectient  is 

a  17-room  elementary  school  building  now  being  com¬ 
pleted  in  New  Canaan.  One  of  the  most  modern  school- 
houses  in  New  England,  it  is  a  single-story  structure  with 
low  ceilings,  long  expanses  of  windows,  glass  brick,  and 
with  every  classroom  designed  particularly  for  the  age 
group  it  will  serve. 

The  building  is  the  result  of  community  planning.  Five 
years  ago  (after  a  survey  of  future  enrollment),  the  Board 
of  Education  asked  community  groups,  parents,  teachers 
and  students — as  well  as  janitors,  bus  drivers,  cafeteria 
workers — for  ideas.  It  then  turned  their  recommendations 
(called  the  “dream  survey”)  over  to  architects  for  trans¬ 
lation  on  their  drawing  boards. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“X-Ray  Presentation  of  Two  Science  Classroom  Buildings”  Pro¬ 
gressive  Architecture.  Nov.  1950.  330  IT.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18. 
(Twenty-five  pages  of  photographs  and  construction  details  of 
new  classroom  buildings  at  Drake  U.,  Des  Moines.) 
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IVeir  Classroom  Material 


Driver  Education  Teachers  ,  .  .  should  investigate 
the  new  correlated  series  of  motion  pictures  and 
slide  films  released  October  1  by  General  Motors 
(Detroit  2,  Mich.l.  The  set  includes  three  films. 
12  slide  films  averaging  60  frames  each,  which 
altogether  give  a  thorough  grounding  in  highway 
safety  and  driving  techniques.  The  series  was  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  counsel  of  the  NE.A  Safety  Commis¬ 
sion  and,  because  production  costs  were  underwritten 
by  General  Motors,  may  be  purchased  for  $69.75. 
State  Departments  of  Education  have  sets  available 
for  preview. 


To  Aid  Study  of  Current  Events  ...  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post" this  month  started  a  series  of  analytical 
articles  on  world  affairs  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students.  During  the  next  26  weeks,  an 
article  will  appear  in  each  Sunday’s  issue,  while 
rruestions  covering  the  topic  discussed  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  each  Thursday. 


Children  Now  Have  Their  Own  “Reader’s  Digest” 
...  in  the  form  of  a  colorful  pocket-sized  monthly 
produced  by  the  publisher  of  Parents  magazine  and 
School  &  College  Management  (.52  V’anderbilt  Ave.. 
New  York  17).  Called  Children’s  Digest,  it  will 
reprint  the  best  stories  and  features  (including 
worthwhile  comics)  from  other  children’s  magazines. 


Third  ”I  Can  Hear  It  Now”  Series  ...  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  Columbia  Records.  Covering 
the  period  1919  to  1932,  it  uses  actual  voices  and 
recorded  sounds  of  events  wherever  possible,  other¬ 
wise  original  texts  and  testimonies  are  re-enacted. 


New  3rd  and  4th  Grade  Text  in  American  History 
...  is  They  Made  America  Great,  written  by  Edna 
McGuire  and  published  by  the  Macmillan  (To.  (60 
5th  Ave.,  New  York).  Presented  in  chronological 
order,  33  biographies  of  famous  Americans  give 
children  background  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States. 


"your  Rugged  Constitution”  .  .  .  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Stanford  U.  Press  next  month  particularly 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students.  It  was 
written  by  Bruce  Findlay,  associate  superintendent 
in  the  Los  Angeles  schools,  and  his  wife. 


Important  Economic  Problems  .  .  .  are  discussed 
in  three  booklets  which  may  be  obtained  for  the 
asking  from  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Mfrs.,  14  W.  49th 
St.,  New  York  20.  Their  titles:  Key  to  Progress, 
Dollars  in  Shirtsleeves  and  Nothing  Gained,  Noth- 
ing  Ventured. 


"The  Isms — and  You”  .  .  .  has  been  prenared  by 
the  Civic  Education  Project,  10  Craigie  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  to  give  high  school  students  an  under¬ 
standing  of  threats  to  democracy.  One  of  many 
citizenship  study  units  that  are  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  project  (under  sponsorship  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  Corporation),  the  booklet  was 
first  tried  out  in  the  Boston  area  where  it  met  with 
wide  acceptance.  Another  pamphlet  now  available 
from  the  project:  IVork  Without  Strife — how  strikes 
damage  the  country,  how  they  may  sometimes  be 
avoided. 
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